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Merit Pay Programs 



Bergquist, Haroid. ' Rewarci for Pertonnanc tv A 
Workable \^anat;e!n(»nl Process?" Catalyst for 
Change. (Spring V)72]. pp 20-22 EJ 063 1^2 



\UTit pay programs have long raised fear Nevertheless, 
Bergquist notes, work perTormance does differ in quality, and it is 
f)ossjble to determine such quality differences He argues that we 
can go further and reward the high achievement we,fiafJ. 

Bergqu^st describes briefly one attempt tit a workable merit 
program — the Grand Forks, North Dakota, schools' merit plan for 
firincjpals, which enables principals, on the recommendation of the 
superintendent, to receive bonuses of pp to 9 percent of their base 
salary- Hergquist links the program with the district's recent turn to a 
behavioral objectives currtci^um 

I he program's evaluation ^ process eniphasi'ites performance 
ob)ectives Principals .develop their own performance objectives, 
which are reviewed by their supervisors. The central pff ice conducts 
eight formal building visitations anc^ provides reports for each 
visitation Numeroes principal-supervisor conferences fill out the 
process The district wanted to include peer evaluation in the 
process, but the principals rejected itv 

The program has br(?dght mixed results, Bergquist states. 
Although the board hkes it, some princi[)als do .not. Some have 
j^i^f'^'^^f'd the proL^r,ini tor its rninforremprit of .u hieven^ent, its 
direction oT^ principal effort, its encouragement of self-evaluation 
and its provision for greater communication among principals 
Critics have charged that it has caused jealousy among [principals, 
-lowered principals' security, and wasted time for meager bonuses 



Bhaerman, Robert D. "Merit Pay^ No!" National 
'i tiement'ary Pnncipai 52. 5 (February 197 i). pj) h_W) 
EJ'077 ftSS 



Bhtierman. research director for the American 'Federation of 
leachers, distinguishes old-style and new style merit pa\ plans for 
teachers. The traditional . plan has used rating scales to assess 
teachers according to such criteria as classroojn effectiveness, 
ethical and professional behavior, cooperation, and communit\ 
participation Its use has been limited to slightly over one hundred 
mostly smalL wealthy; and subLjrban districts The n(*\\Atvle 
approach, linked with behavioral approaches to edui ation, 
emphasizes payment for objectively measured student 
achievement So far its life has been one of proposals. 
* Both kind!> of merit plans are fraught with problems The most 
-erious are the impossibility of making truly accurate judgments of 



both among teachers and between teachers and [principals 
Hhaerman illustrates these problems with several comn>ene> from 
teachers ani^. principals « 

Evaluation is not the issue, Bhaerman stre^^ses Although teachers 
rightly reiect evaluation that serves controlling and destructive 
ends, they welcome diagnostic evaluation, which serves "the goal 
of continuous, growth of all teachers. " 

"Most teachers," Bhaerman states, "wiH not acce[)t evaluation 
for merit pay under any circumstances " If administrators will listen 
to teachers, he concIi:des, they will hear, "Evaluation for 
construciive, diagnostic purposes, yes. But evaluation for merit 
pay? Never!" 



Bruno, James E., and Nottingham, Marvin A. Linking 
Financial Incentives to Teacher Accountability in 
School Districts." Educationpl Administration 
Q uarterl y, 10, 3 (Autumn 1974). pp. 4(>62. EJ 107 287. 



The present' structure of labor-management relations in 
education, Bruno and Nottingham find, worksSlgainst educational 
professionahzation. The evaluation of teachers by' administrators 
[)oses a [particularly serious problem. The two pro[)ose in res[)onsea 
"profit sharing" incentive plan that they believe will not only 
im[)rove teacher [performance, but also foster collegiality 

I heir [Plan, tested in the Norwalk-La Mirada, California, schools, 
links staff compensation witfi student achievement in a inanner 
designed to avoid common merit plan [problems Instead of 
rewarding individual teachers, it rewards instructional teams 
(teachers, S[pecialists. administrators, and aides] responsible for a 
given class, grade, or larger group of students I his team a[P[pioach 
should encourage collegial interaction, functional specialization, 
arw:^;peer pressure for high [performance. ^ 

Teams receive sup[plemental pay based on -the [percentage of' 
students reaching a presel achievement distribution or goal. The 
[)lan's complicated nonlinear or exponential curve, discussc^d in 
deta'l, provides for increased incentives for teaching more difficult 
students, [he- [plan thus accommodates students' individual 
differences 
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^[^Ceacher quality and the creation of dissension.within the school. 



Deci, Edward L. "The HidcTehKosts of Rwards." 
Organizational Dynannics, 4, 3 (V\(inter 1976), [p[p. 
61-72 EJ number not yet as.signed. 

Fluman resources theorists (notably McGregor and Her'zberg) 
have ciuestioned management's traditional reliance on extrinsic 
rewards and punishments for motivating workers Such means, they 
charge, amount to seduction and rape and prove self-defeating in 



the end VVhtU »s noeded is an emphasis on intrinsu revvards, which 
donve from the v%ork itselt When v%ork is chdllenginy and invite: 
achievement and growth, workers will motivate themselves 

Their v%ork e>tablishes .he prime importance oi work content ^vr 
motivation and the clanger ot management's emphasis on externa! 
controls IVn i acids that pav incentives and other external revvards 
and punishments can he dangerous even v\hen worl. '. rich in 
intrinsic rewards In this artule, ho siims up his im[)ortant work in 
straighttorward [nose tc^r an audience ot business managers 

Deci attacks the common view that extrinsic and intrinsic 
rewards are compatible ^ccordlng to this view, manajiCi .ent can 
best motivate v%orkers bv making as many revvards as possible, both 
extrinsic ancf intrinsjc rewtircis, contingent on c^ltort 

Deci tmds that some extrinsic rewards can reduce intrinsic 
motivation, which he associates with basic needs to tcel competent 
and self determining b.x-rinsic rewards, particularly such tangible 
ones as contingent payn^t^nts and the avoidance ot punishment, 
'subvert a person's sense ot selt-determination and intrinsic 
motivation by makii^g behavior dependent on external causes The 
rewards shitt the uri^in ot motivation from within the person onto 
themselves, tlie rewards, and not thej)erson's ov\n interest, [)ec ome . 
the •"eason tor the behavior 

Suc.h a shift contammatt^s a worker's participation at work: he or 
. she finds the rewar<.ls niore impcirtant than the work itselt and seeks 
v\avs to get them for the least- effort 

Not all extrinsic, revvards; Dei i adds, are dangeioos Praise^ anci 
support can enhance intrinsic motivation as they communicate that 
workers are competent 'and self-determining The dangerous ones 
are tliose that serve mainly to control behavior, and among them 
*are merit inct*ntives 



Dubuque Commt^nity School District. Summaiy of 
the Devdopment and four-Veir Operation of an 
Administrative Salary System Which Includes 
Performance Appjaisal. Dubuc^ue, Iowa; 1973. 19 
pages t:D'102 707 ' . . 



I he Dubuque. Jovva, schools report the four-year history of their 
administrative merit svstern. All administrators of the rank of 
firincipal and below fall under it 

Five factors determine aciimnistrative salaries;* contract length 
and [)osition responsibilitv hold the greatest weight; training and 
ex[H?rience very little weight, and performance, a relatively small, 
but- variable weight For the 1973-74 school year, merit pay 
accounted tor 1.3 percent of administrative salaries All five factors 
receive point values and are multiplied by a set sum to establish 
salaries The svstem is c!e:.igned so that an average performanc e 
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rating puts administrative sa!art(>s in line with those of com[)arable 
knva districts 

The district details the salary factors, but it htis less to say about' 
ihe a(>prdisal process, which is based on management by 
objectives The district's administrators set goals and ob|et tives 
earlv in the. year, conferring vvith their supervisors*, and later 
complete se!t-t»valuation5 (sample forms are included) for their final 
evaluation conferences. Their fulfillment of t,heir goals determines 
their evaluation. The district has taken extrcMiie cautions to keep the 
performance. ratings confidential. 

Dubuque's still developing system has met with some criticisn\ 
Some complain that it has inhibued c ommunic ation among 
principals, and sonu> wish to eliminate' the merit pay But the report 
favors it and 'notes that many a[)preciate its rewarding ot high 
performance. The real problem, the report concludes, lies not in the* 
system's mechanics, necessarily imperfect, but in individual 
resistance to it. 



Keim, William E, "Pennridge School District How to 
Evaluate Administrative Staff; Recognizing Good 
Management " Paper presented at the National 
School Boards AssoLiaticjn annual convention 
Miami B^-ach, April 197.S. 10 pag^s. ED lOS 649. 



Some writers* have fudged management by objectives to be the 
single most important development in management theory arid 
practice. Keim believes that it will prove tlie same for educational 
administration. For Keim. management by objectives offers schools 
managerial efficiency and a sound method for evaluating and 
rewarding achievement. The Pennridge, Pennsylvania, schools have 
built their administrative merit pay plan on management by 
' objectives. 

.The Pennridge plan, as Suf:)erintendent Keim reports, eun'I'uates- 
' administrators according to both common and indi^dual goals and* 
objectives. An administrator can earn a total of 1.000 points: 750 
points for ongoing admirl1sCrative duties and 2.S0 points for 
individual goals.' The superintendent and his assistants evaluate all ' 
administrators at the end of each semester and can recommend 
bonuses of up to 5 percent of an administrator's base saltlry. . 

Coal setting, Keim emphasizes, is difficult ctnd demands 
teamwork as well as individual work. (Keim stresses that the district 
fuses management by objectives and a team approach to 
man'agement.) The district's goalvsetting process calls for the 
administrators to meet as a team and in smaller groups to set 
common goals for all. Each individual then work^s up a set of, 
'personal goals and objectives for peer review. In one long group 
meeting, each administrator passes out copies ot his or her goals to 
all and explains them, and the group rates them for priority. The 
group's ratings determine the point value for each obiective in the 
administrator's individual set of goals. 

/^Ithough management by object^es takes some years to 
mature, Keim states, it can be quickly started and bring immediate 
benefits. Keim notes that the Pennridge plan has from its start 
improved communication and the delegation of responsibility and 
heightened morale and trust. ^ 
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Latham; Gary P., and YukI, Gary A. A Review of 
Research on the Application of Coal Setting in. 
■Organizations." Academy of Management Journal, 
1 8, 4 (December "1975), pp. 824-45. E ] number not yet 
^ assigned. 

Supporters of merit pay prpgrams often base their proposals on 
managerpent by objectives borrowed from business and industry* 
hlumanist critics respond that such management methods are 
misapplied in education. Schools are not factories or businesses, 
these critics argue. Teaching and learning ' remain' f^pen and 
uncertain: what counts cannot be so easily specified or quantified 
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The humanist fxfeftion /eceiyes support from this com[)rehen*t4\e 
royiew of goal-setting p^rograms I / 

lathain and YukI review twentv seven .stutiies of g(nil-sfttin^ 
programs in a variety of bu^ines^ and industrial organj/ations Thi>\ 
"tind that goal setting programs fiave proved eftt.>( tiVe in impiovipg 
performance in varied organi^^ational settings at both manager tal 
^nd nonmanagerial levels* Both programs witfi iru enliven tor goal 
achievement and programs without them have bet»n su( (essful 

These conclusions favor merit an(J management b\ c)l;)e( ti\cs 
proposals But the authors also point to some conditions thai hinit 
the usefulness of goalvietting program^ (;oal setting holds tlu' Umsi 
promise, they.wiitt-. where jobs are complex .irui perforin.HK e 
difficult to measure precisely The^ two note tiiat [)rogran,is with 
managers, whose jobs are usually complex, fitive met with more 
problems and been less successtnl than [)rograins ;vith- 
nonmanagerial workers Apfwrentlv the complexity of the v\(jrk of 
teachers anxi pnncipala -argues against educational goal settuig 
programs 




McKenna, Charles D. 'Merit Pay^ Yes'" NcAionai 
Elementary Princtpai 52. 5 (February 197.i), pp b9-71 
El 077 856^ ' . 
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The Ladue, Missouri. 'schogis haye maintained a teacher'-ment 
- pay program to improve instruction and reward excellence for over 
twenty years. Evaluation determines teachers' placement on.one ol 
three salary schedules and their receipt of variable salary 
increments. 

Ladue principals evaluate their teachers according to broad 
guidelines . developed by a committee of teachers and 
administrators. The guidelinjes break down into t)iree major areas: 
(1) persona! qualities.'which include basic charact-er, mentdl and 
O ysical health, and interpersonal relationships, (2) preparation at\d 



movvtf) wliK h iiu ludi advaui f.'d study. tia\el. rel.ited uork • )utside 
Um( hing. and partiuf)ation m p/otessional (>rgani/atu)ns. dnd ( 
(•^Liaiit\ ot te»i( biMg. vvhi( h iik ludcs ( lassr(H)m inanagt- merft cind 
eltcMtKeoess, instfU(jional pl.tnoinLi, i-^aUiadon, responsi\eiH'ss ici 
student neefis, ( ontributmn (o s( JiomI ( lima(<>, an(' ( oc jperatu rn with 
stall I fir dtstrii t ('n)[)haM/('s ( i .ntii uk uiv < - v aluat ion < < ininenc I's. 
partnuiari\ [)re-^and | rr>t o!--, tn. at ion ; i uitereniV's, h)rm a ma(ni 
p.irt ol yie prcx OSS 

Whoreas n.iany men! plans li.ive tailed, \V Konna tfie district's 
sLipc^nntei^ at. notes :liat both statT and M);nmqnit\ judge the 
Ladue pro^i^nm a sue ( ess I K- belifyes th.at teac her partu i()at!()n in 
Its design and onj^c^in;; e^.iUi.ition h«ue ( ontributi-d to this succ ess 
Also impuiTant ha\o bren an nnphciMs on tecu hoi srli aiu.ition 
arul ti\|,( tier nriru ip.ii ( onuitonK <i(ion ,ind [)IaiiniMg 

(G^ ' Meyer, Herbert H. • I be Pa\ -l()r-l\'rt()rfnan( e 

2-' Oiiemm.i " C)rgcU)/A}//c)nci/ Dvnarn^cs, M, 5 twiott^r 

1^)7V). pp ^9-50 I 1 lujmber nut \et cjssigned 

I he vNork ot iJec i; b.isod (;n Liboratorv o\[)eriniont»> ratfier than 
studies ot tK.tO.il work siUj.itions. is c ontroM'r^ial. l)ut it is i^tiiniiig 
<i( ( e[)t<in( c anu)nj:; management theorists Anicmi^ those sLipporting 
Dec I IS Me\ er, whose ( rjtic ism ot merit [)roi;r.inis ^ omplements 
Dec I s wcjrk trom thi' [XTspcc ti\e ot industrial evpoueru e tind 
resear^ h > 

\U'\er accepts l)eu s c [large that contingent pa\ments reduce 
Intrinsic m()ti\atioiranc; points out additioOcd drawbacks to merit 
programs \\e i^uist (loui)t superMscjrs' al)iiit\ to make objoc tivo 
anci \;alicl distinc tions among worke'rs pertormcinc e Sue h [)rogr.ims 
are demeaning and pa:omahsti( in tbat thoN emphasi/e workers' 
dc*[)c^ndenc e on their >uper\ is()rs 1 hey also ( reatc> competitiorT 
among workers, which generates nuitu<d hostility, distorts 
[)er( e[)tions ot sell ancI others, and lessens interaction and 
c ommunic ation 

\U)M im[)ortant. merit pay programs thr^^aten the selt-esteem c)f 
the great' majority ot workc-rs. Ainiost cdl workers believe 
thc^n'selves to bo above-avertige performers, tind (heir expec tat ions 
tor substantial pay increases are boijnd to l)e frustrated by even 
'well-administered merit programs Workers will c ommonly roac t to 
thc> thrcMt posed to thc-ir selt-esteem by exerting pressu/e for- 
lowered standards i)i perTormanc e, downgrading the value of the- 
work, or disparaging their su[)er\'isorV c apabilitic" 



Murray, Stuart, and Kuffel, Tom. ;MB(D and 
Pertormance linked Compensation in the (\jblic^ 
Sec tc)r ■' Ptihlic f\vsonncl X/anagenienf. 7, \ (May- 
lune 1M78). pp 171 7() I j JhM 

Management riy objec tives has [)ro\ecl itselt in l)usiness. but 
public organi/ati()ns ha\c made onl\ limited ljso ot it lliey have 
l^e-en ev^n more' reluctant to link management in oiijec ti\es with 
merit [)a\ Murray and Kuf»el ari^ue th.it thf. reluctance is self- 
defeating (it may acccxjnt tor much ot the ineific u-nry oi public 
organizations) and c all for a union of iiianagenient i^y olijoctives 
and merit pay in public organizations 

They acknowledge that this union may have drawbacks C3ne 
thc>(3rist says that it may encourage employees to avoid difficult 
goals, overempbasi/e individual fierformance in place of. 
teamwork, 'and [iresent serious evaluation problems But the 
au(hor,s counter that this union enhances motivation and furtfier 
charge that the failure to reward high performance with pay or 
proniotfon will likely subvert em[)loyee effort 

rh(»y illustrate thetr argument with a survey ot 1 26 administrators 
of a state social service agenr^ using management by objectiveji 
Most of the administrators, they report, saw no strong relationship 
between achieying their objectives and future jfay (72 percent) or 
future promotion (70 percent) Only a minority (38 percent) 
^ntmually met t)r exceeded their objectives... The authors suggest 



that ifu^st* administrators \vt*rc iiK;tiv.itt'f j h\ intrmsn. r^jfds 

•XcjfTunistrators who (in no\ svt' a lifik tix'tut'i'n tluMr i^oal 
.h hu'vt'nu'nt arui the reward system th;'\ iDrulucie, tall shdrt 
ot tht'i: i;i)als unless t+iework [)r()».(dt's tor intntTsu rewards 



hnaru lal ln< enti^ es i^ul 
Art' \\v f'a\ ifTL; lOr the 



Sergiovanni, Thomas ). 

1 t\u fief A( (.i)i.jntal)il't\ 
Wron^ Ifiin^'' t due Jtionji -Xdmini^tf^Uion 
y Qrarfer/v. 11. jiS[)rin^ U)7 )i, pp 1 KM S ( I 1 \m 

Seri^iovaiihi ton ibl\ (|utHtions l^niiK) and Nottingham s irretentive 
proposal Their stheme. he arj^ues. provuii^s tfiougfittui- means 
, \Mt[u)ut thoui;httuI enil^ Separatee! trorn educational fnirpost^s and 
hfiiets. It rt-'tnains jn (•m[)t\ tet hni( A art-tit e Lu kin^ suhstaiu e lUul 
nuMnin.14 It trades away atLLirat \. a matter o)- imfiortaiu anc^ 
value, .tor greater precisicm in measurenu»nt. What it meastjres 
precisely — student gain on achievement tests — holds in itselt only 
dubious value The plan tails to accommodate important learning 
goals that i annot be easil\ quantified and encouragCb teat iiers to 
slight them 

Their scheme should also lessen. motivation in the long run It 
..may seek a true t ollegialitN . but it provides only one* tainted l)\ 
paternalism A turm lu-ust ifnliliL liuiruigfiiient, it employs 
externa! and impersonal means ttj tontrol workers, and it acts* 
ultimately to take away teaThers' st»lt direction and recJuco them to 
pawns 

Ikuno and Nottingham reply in tnilowing [liec es. The discussion 
ot the three raises most ot the major issues t)t the current debate 
between accountability and humanist theorists. 



Stoddard, Robert. '-This Roaid .Hired a 
Superintendent Who Requested a Merit Pay Plan tor 
Himselt " TtiQ-Anierican School Board lovrnai ^hb, 1 
(lanuary 1979), p 41 b I number not yet assigned. 

Stoddard briet'ly describes the Salmon, Idaho, school' recent 
"turn to merit pay The district has started a merit plan for its new 
^uperintendeQt, on his request, and it hopes to extend the plan to its 
entire staff * ' • ^ 

Under the f)lan, a pay committee established by the board 
evaluates the superintendent's performance for salary adjustments. 
A committee of one principal, one teacher, one noncertified 
employee, two board members, two community members, and one 
student judges the superintendent's achievement of preset goals for 
such areas as leadership, organization, management, finance, and 
employee morale. The superintendent receives grades of A through 
F, a-.d these translate Into point values of five through one. The 



^»vvralt rating determines his salary A rating of be{w,et»n 4 1 and 5 
Hj.rjis a Sl.tHH) bonus, a rating of between ^ 1 and 4. a *>ScX") bonus, a 
rating t)t bt»twet*n 2 1 and ] a S.S(X) tort(Mture, ancj a lower rating a 
S1,(H)0 torttMture 1 he ( ommittet^'s t»vatu.ition applies only to salary 
mattt-rs. the board still hfjIcK responsibility for the superintendent's' 
tifMi ('Valuation. ^- • ' 

stotldarti, boar^j chairman, admits the imperfection ot-tlie new 
s\stem Me notes that the superintendent has shown concern that 
the gradq s\stem dots not [)rovide muc h S[)ec ific intormation But 
the f)lan is "a ste[) in the right direction ' Next \ear all 
administrators. Stocidard adds, will be fjlacedon the merit plan, and 
the' superintendent is currt^ntly trying to f)ersuade tlu* teachers to 
ac c t»pt It voluntarily 
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Wynn, Richard. Performance Based Compensation 
Structure for School Administrator^ SIRS Bulletin No. 
2. Olympia, Washington: School Intormation and 
Research Service. 1976 25 pages. tD 128 949 

Tradi "onal r^erit pay programs, V>'ynn argues are practically 
wortfile^v they are limited by [irimitive' ratihg forms and lack 
reiiabil.ty and validity. Such programs are often short-lived N(»w 
manaf',ement-by-objec tives merit programs hold much greater 
()otential. Their success, however, demands careful and 
c oo[)erative program design and im[)lementatlon A management- 
by-objectives program must mature and win confidence before It is 
used for merit pay 

Wynn provides a ste[)-by-step model for the development of a 
management-by-ob^ectives merit system. His critical discussion and 
abundant detail (especially on goal setting) make his bulletin the- 
best work in support of administrative merit pay. His wori<: is the 
'Only one sufficiently rich in detail and example to guide schools 
through all stages of program development. 

Wynn's model bases administrative salaries on position base 
salary, salary increments, and performance incentives. Salary 
increments depend on achievement of routine objectives. Merit 
incentives depend on achievement clT3roblem-5ofvMTTg>c>eative, 
and personal development objectives. The first of these focu^Nqn 
serious and 'recurring school problems. A principal might seek, fcK^ 
instance, to reduce school vandalism, student drug abuse, or 
teacher absenteeism. 

Creative objectives call for the development of new programs 
and offer the greatest potential for action. Personal development 
objectives include graduate study, inservice activity, community 
participation, and research. Wynn discusses common problems 
[)osed by goal setting, gives guidelines for writing objectives, and 
includes sample goals and objectives. 
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